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FOREWORD 



Assisted by « grant from the 0. S* Office of Education, the Department of 
Government and the School of Education, at Indiana University jointly established 
in July, 1966, the High School Curriculum Center in Government* The primary 
purpose of this Center is to prepare, to tryout, and to evaluate new materials 
and methods for teaching these materials for courses in civics and government 
in grades nine through twelve* Specifically, the Center is at work on materials 
for the ninth-grade Civics course and the eleventh- and twelfth-grade courses in 
American Government and American Problems* 

If seemed obvious to me that any effort to write materials concerning civics 
and government for use in secondary schools without a prior examination of what 
students already believe and understand about government as a result of earlier 
learning experiences would face many frustrations and false starts* Therefore, 
Hr* John Patrick, a research associate for the Center, undertook a review of 
existing research on the topic of political socialisation* He made no attempt 
to engage in original research; his assignment was to pull together into a 
single essay what seemed relevant from research on political socialisation of 
American youth for secondary school social studies* 

Although his original purpose was simply to prepare a working paper for 
the use of the Center staff, the result was a document that we believe to be 
Immediately useful to a number of professional people, perhaps most importantly 
of all, to secondary school teachers of civics and government* Many studies 
have revealed that the results of scientific research do not often reach teachers 
until m^ny years after the findings have been available* He, therefore, decided 
to make this pamphlet available to teachers, curriculum directors, and others 

interested in this problem and therefore accelerate the process of making 

« 

research data available to non-specialists in a form they can easily use* Those 
who are familiar with research in political socialisation will find such in this 
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p*p«r that it familiar to then, but they will also encounter aooe new formu- 
lation* of well-known ideas and a few challenge* to popular assumptions, par- 
ticularly those relating to the significance of early learning in political 

* 

socialisation and those relating to entl-democratlc attitudes of American youth* 
This essay is intended primarily as a review of research* Those looking 
for prescriptions for selection of content and organisation of the curriculum 
v&H be disappointed* However, Hr* Patrick has raised a number of questions at 
different points throughout his paper that suggest implications that might be 
drawn from the paper* It should be noted that while the research Hr* Patrick 
reports is the work of others, the reporting of this research, the questions 
he raises, and the implications he draws are entirely his own* 

Howard Meh linger 
Director, High School 
Curriculum Center 
in Government 
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I, WHAT IS POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION? 

When American children obey the conuads of t policemen directing traffic, 
pledge allegiance to the flag, select a dess president by mejorlty vote 9 or 
profess * preference for democracy, they ere conforming to politically relevent 
cultural norms; tiny ere performing particular socially acceptable roles in 
response to cultural cues* This behavior results from political socialisation, 
the gradual learning of sanctioned political conduct and beliefs* 1 Political 
socialisation is one facet of socialisation, the process through which an in- 
dividual learns to become an acceptable member of the society in which he lives* 
Just as socialisation pertains to an individual's conformity to his society's 
culture, so political socialisation refers to an individual's adaptation to his 
society's political culture* 

Through political socialisation individuals learn and internalise the par- 
ticular ways of using power and authority that their society sanctions* This 
sanctioned political behavior is the society's approach to the solution of fun- 
damental political problems, such as how to reconcile individual freedom with 



social control, and is transmitted from generation to generation; it constitutes 
the society's political culture* Political socialisation Involves the following 
component processes which an Individual must experience in order to adequately 



1 Pred X* Greens tein defines political socialisation as, . ♦ all politi- 
cal learning, formal and informal, deliberate and unplanned, at every stage of 
the life cycle, including not only explicitly political .learning but also nomi- 
nally non-political learning which affects political behavior, such as the learn- 
ing of politically relevant social attitudes and the acquisition of politically 
relevant personality characteristics." (26:1) 

Roberta Slgel says, "Political socialisation is the gradual learning of the 
norms, attitudes, and behavior accepted and practiced by the ongoing political 
system* For example, members of a stable democratic system are expected to learn 
to effect change through elections through the application of group practice 
rather than through street riots or revolutions." (80:2) 

^Culture is, "the pattern of all those arrangements, material or behavioral, 
which have been adopted by a society as the traditional ways of solving the 
problems of its members* Culture Includes all the institutionalised ways and the 
Implicit cultural beliefs, norms, values, and premises which underlie and govern 
conduct." (49:380) 
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iiiisilitt a political culture: 1) learning politically relevant basic behavior 

discipline* and dispositions, such as a general disposition to forego immediate 
personal gratification in order to achieve a long-range group goal, that are 
necessary to the maintenance of a political order; 2) learning political aspi- 
rations, such as the desire to participate in politics, that are necessary to 
the continuation of a political order; 3) learning political roles and their 
supporting attitudes that enable an individual to behave in ways that are sanc- 
tioned by his political culture; 4) learning political skills that prepare an 
individual to effectively participate in the political affairs of his society; 
learning information about political behavior, the structure of government, 

and political issues that assist an individual to make sensible political de- 
% 

clslons. 

Children learn sanctioned political behavior and beliefs both formally and 
informally, deliberately and Incidentally in the home. In school, and in various 
interaction situations with peers and adults* This learning continues throughout 
a person's life, always strongly influenced by earlier learning. The end toward 
which this process functions is the development of individuals who are integrated 
into the political realm of their culture; who accept the approved motives, hab- 
its, and values relevant to the political syctem of their society; who transmit 
these political norms to future generations* this cultural heritage is so 
deeply rooted that we are seldom conscious of it. Consequently, many individuals 
often assume that the way people in their society do things is the truly "human," 

^hese component processes of political socialisation entail both politi- 
cally relevant facets of personality development and specific political learning. 
According to Fred I. Green* te in, "The former include basic dispositions, beliefs, 
•ttitudii which affect political behavior# The latter l&volvea 1) learning 
connected with the cltlsen role (partisan attachment, Ideology, motivation to 
participate), 2) learning connected with the subject role (national loyalty, ori- 
entation toward authority, conceptions of the legitimacy of institutions), and 
3) learning connected with recruitment to and performance of specialised roles, 
such as bureaucrat, party functionary, and legislator." (26:4) 





"natural,” or "proper" way, and that contrary behavior is "barbaric," "perverse, 
or "unreasonable." This ethnocentric viewpoint often steins from not understand- 
ing that most of our behavior is learned rather than instinctive, that this non- 
ins tlnctive behavior may be* changed through new learning, and that this learning 

may result in various equally viable, though differentiated, patterns of human 
behavior. 

Political socialisation produces a certain amount of conformity that is 
necessary to continuation of a given political order. Tet political behavior 
and beliefs need not become totally standardised, although they are shaped by 
the same political culture. Por example, in a democratic political culture, the 
right to reasonable non-conformity and dissent is a basic value which is trans- 
mitted through the political socialisation process. The extent to which indi- 
viduals are open to a wide range of different experiences greatly affects the 
transmission of political beliefs. Since many agencies contribute to an indi- 
vidual *s political socialisation — the family, the school, friends, voluntary 
organisations, mass media of communication — the Individual is open to the 
possibility of learning conflicting values. Thus, cross-pressures may be estab- 
lished that reduce conformity to any single group's values. In s pluralistic 
society, such as the United States of America, these cross-pressures greatly 
reduce the incidence of rigid, ideologically-based political behavior. Also, 
uniform and smooth transmission of political beliefs is impeded in a pluralistic 
society, comprised of various diverse groups or subcultures, because Individuals 
who have distinct family, school, or peer group experiences are likely to develop 
distinctive approaches to politics. Finally, socialisation is always modified 
by individual potantialltiaa for learning. Obviously, a wide range of individual 
potantialltlaa exists in any aoclaty. Political bthavlor is differentiated, 
because many individuals are Incapable of learning certain political skills or 
roles. However, if political socialisation does not inavltably produce total 
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conformity in political behavior , it does limit the range of variation in polit- 
ically relevant experience open to individual# in any given iociety, although 
the limits may be broad enough to permit much significant freedom of choice. 

The stability, even the continued existence, of a political order depends 
ultimately upon political socialisation. Whether an individual comes to terms 
successfully with bis political world or becomes alienated from it is a function 
of this crucial process. Whether a political system is conservatively main- 
tained, gradually altered, or radically reformed depends largely upon political 
socialization. In any society, the political socialisation process can give 
rise both to loyalty and disloyalty, engagement and apathy, conformity and de- 
viation. These conflicting tendencies are present in individuals as well as in 
groups. If a society's political culture is transmitted effectively to each 
new generation, then political stability is maintained. 

The tasks of political socialisation research are to sort out the conflict- 
ing tendencies of political loyalty and disloyalty, engagement and apathy, con- 
formity and deviation that exist in a society, to identify the social agencies 
that influence political beliefs and behavior, to assess the relative importance 
of these various agencies of socialisation, to note the extent and direction of 
change in the political order, to gauge the health, the vitality, the staying- 
power of a political system, and to recommend how the political socialisation 
process might be more effectively directed and to what end. 

Systematic studies of political socialisation are of recent origin. A few 
pertinent studies were made during the period 1 $00-1955, but most significant 
research in this field has been done within the past few years. As political 
socialisation research la relatively new and unrefined, many conclusions are 
highly tentative, sometimes conflicting, and often ambiguous. While much is 
known about the content of the political beliefs of American children, rela- 
tively little Is known about how these beliefs are formed* Speculations about 




process of political socialisation srs abundant, but positive knowledge is 
negligible. 

Ho over-arching theoretical model adequately organizes and delimits polit- 
ical socialisation research. Several existing theories deal with various par- 
ticulars of the political socialisation process. But no solar theory exists 

. 

that defines relationships among all the variables pertinent to political so- 
cialisation* Ho solar theory exists that relatas political socialization to 
socialization ganerally and to the culture in which this socialisation occurs* • 
(81: 11-17) 

Current research methods consist almost entirely of various kinds of writ- 
ten questionnaires, that cannot provide* e complete or precise picture of polit- 
ical values and the process by which they develop* Many of these questionnaires 
force responses into e set pattern; opportunities for unusual or unorthodox 
responses are curtailed. Often respondents seek to give the answers that they 
believe the researcher wants, or that their teacher approves* Even the best 
questionnaires cannot provide precise information about the factors that influ- 
ence certain pattesns of responses. Also, questionnaires may not accurately 
reflect political behavior, when they ask respondents to report whet they would 
do in e given situation, A reported behavior may differ considerably from the 
individual 'a actual behavior in real-life circumstance# * (81:2-11) • 

Deaplte evident shortcomings, political socialization research does have 
significance for American secondary school civics end government instruction. 
Political socialization is by no means a function primarily of particular sec- 
ondary school social studies course#, or even of the formal educational system* 
nevertheless, the school la a very important agent of political socialization 
African society, and social studies coursss, particularly civics end govern— 
consciously intended to further the adaptation of young people to the 
American .. political culture* The development of good citizenship (variously 




interpreted) remains the most frequently cited betic objective of civics end 
government teaching* Political socialisation research can contribute to the 
achievement of this objective by helping to identify the norms that define good 
citisenship in American culture, the means for transmitting these norms, the 
relative effectiveness of these means, and the extent to which actual behavior 
conforms stated values* Thus, the study of political socialisation can con- 
tribute to the improvement of secondery school civics sad government instruction 
by enriching our knowledge of what American youth believe about politics, of 
the extent to which thee* beliefs correspond to American political norms, of 
the contributions of formal political education to political socialization, and 
of the possible strategies for the improvement of political socialisation 
through social studies education* 



XX. mi DO TOWS AHHtlCAKS BELIEVE A3002 BCLXXXC8? 4 

Stability bat been a hallmark of tha American political systsm, indicating 
tba long-term positive force of political aoclallsatloa in our. society* * Over 

* r 

one hundred years ago Alexis de Tocqueville noted the basic, conservatism, the 
popular aversion to extremist ideas* and the coercive power of popular opinion 
that distinguished American politics. Be predicted that revolutionary outbursts 
mould become increasingly unlikely as the American nation mature#, citing "the 
presence of the black race on the soil of the United States" as the only poten- 
tial disturber of an elemental socio-political tranquility. <90:263-274) Sub- 
sequent events thoroughly substantiated de Tocqueville' • keen intuition. 

' Recent political socialisation research indicates that America's tradi- 
tional political stability has rested upon the solid ground of generally favor- 
able popular attitudes about government, political authority, law, political 
leaders, and the American political system. 6 These positive, supportive feel- 
ings appear to emerge at an early age; they are very well-developed among fourth- 
grade children. American elementary school children revere the role of Presi- 
dent, feel that political leaders generally are benevolent, accept the authority 
of gov e rnme n t as legitimate and just, and venerate patriotic symbols. 6 Often 



*This discussion concerns the main-stream political beliefs of most young 
Americans* The variation in political beliefs of young Americans due to low . 
socio-economic status and sex identity is discussed in Part XXX-C of this paper. 

*The research of Fred Creenstein, David Easton, and Jack Dennis is typical 
of inquiries by social scientists about children's political beliefs. Xn 1958 
Creenstein administered questionnaires to a sample of 659 New Haven, Connecticut 
school children between the ages of nine and thirteen and of widely diversified 
socio-economic backgrounds. A small sub-sample of these children was inter- 
viewed. Easton and Dennis administered questionnaires to over 12,000 middle and 
working-class white children in grades two through eight, from large urban areas. 
A sub-sample of these children was interviewed. 

6 Creenstein reports that children's views of political leaders are consider- 
ably more favorable than those of adults. Comparing his data with the American 
Institute of Public Opinion's February, . 1958 report of the. President's popularity, 
Creenstein observed that American adults were about five times more willing, to 
criticise the’ chief executive then were hie sample of New Seven children. (22: 
35-36) 
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mtil the «g«s of nine or ten religion end patriotism ere intermingled, with the 
result thst God end country are worshiped indlstlngulshably* Our President, our 
government, our lews, our nation ere perceived as righteous end virtuous, the 
forces of good in a sometimes evil world. <13, 14, 22) 

Children rate the Presidentiel political role- es sore prestigious then other 

• • „ * , * 

adult roles such as doctor. Judge, school teacher, or religious leader* This 
attitude is entrenched firmly by age nine* It implies that children become aware 
the importance of political roles well before the age of nine, focusing first 
upon the Presidential role, which for primary-grade children may personify gov- 
ernment* (13, 22, 32) 

From their focus upon the President, fourth and fifth-grade' children de- 
velop an awareness first of national, then of local, then of state government* 

The national level of government is the first et which an awareness emerges of 
the general difference between executive and legislative functions* Comparable 
understanding of state government is not manifested until sixth grade* Aware- 
nesa of the executive precedes awareness of the legislature at each level of 
government as the dominating and attention-getting roles of President, mayor, 
and governor tend to overshadow other aspects of government* Hot until seventh 
grade do most children show an understanding of legislative attitudes equivalent 
to their comprehension of executive functions* (13, 22, 32) With increasing 
aga children tend to focus upon Congress and the law-making process as the cen- 
ter of government* (13) 

Pre-adolescents are disposed favorably toward political participation* 7 

7 0ver 98 per cent of Greens tein' a sample said that they would vote when 
they reached age twenty-one* Over two-thirds of the /group said, "It makes much 
difference who wins an election*" These sentiments contrast sharply with sig- 
nificantly smaller proportions of adults, who have made similar statements in the 
Survsgr Research Center's election studies* For example, during the 1952 elec- 
tion campaign only a fifth of the respondent#, said, "It would maka a great deal 
of difference to the country whether the Democrats or Republicans win the elec- 
tion." (22:36-37) 



Itey believe that it 1* Important to vote in public elections and that it makes 
a great daal of difference who wins an election* (22:35-33) They identify vith 

* particular political party at an aarly tpi, Between Mtaty to seventy par cant 
of « given group of fourth-grade children profees a preference for tin lapubll- 
can or Duocrtcic party* (22: 36) This is identical vith the frequency of party 
identification among young adults, ages 21-24, and corresponds closely to the 

seventy-five par cent of older Americans vfao era persistently loyal to a polit- 
ical party* (22:37) 

During the elementary school years, most children learn to tolerate the 
kind of partisan political conflict associated vith elections* they learn to 
accept the rights of Individuals to align theaselves into opposing political 
parties and to covpete vigorously for election to public office* They consider 
pover von according to the "rules of the gene" as legitimate* Thus, at an early 
age children manifest acceptance of a major American political norm that is 
crucial to the functioning of a democratic society* They express both villing- 
accept partisan conflict and the vill of the majority as basic elesmnts 
of the American political system, (14) 

Children acquire generally favorable beliefs about political authority, 
politlctl leaders, the political system, and political parties prior to basic 
relevant knowledge*. Mine-year-old children who are a ware of political authority 
roles and have positive feelings about these roles have little specific knowl- 
edge of these roles* Only a few fourth-grade children can describe the duties 

ft 

President* They have virtually no knowledge about other aspects of 
government* Although a large number of fourth-grade children can state a po- 
litical party preference, they have little information about the difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties* Most fourth-graders are not a w a r e 

• than a fourth of the Mew Seven fourth-grade children could describe 
the President's duties* (22:58-59) 



